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Editorial 


So indefinite has been the activity in the political and military spheres of the war that the 
realization of the tremendous nature of the event has not yet been felt generally, although 
before these lines appear in print things may have changed. The normal life of libraries has 
been conditioned in some by the loss of a few rooms which have been “ seconded,” to quote 
the favourite word of the moment, for other purposes and by the black-out. Certainly there 
have been cases where the local Caesars have commandeered rooms without any regard for 
their suitability or for the value of the work they normally do, but this has not been at all 
general. On the contrary, the libraries have been more used than ever, and closing at blacking- 
out has been so much resented that a large number of libraries, we hope all, have determined 
to keep libraries open as fully as possible. This does not mean that it is for the moment 
necessary to keep lending departments open until 9 p.m. or later, as was the case in some 
towns. The one habit the British people learn from war is to retire earlier, but libraries should 
remain open until 7 o’clock or a little later. Many of the suggestions we made last month had 
been anticipated or have since been carried out, such as doubling the number of books the 
reader may borrow, going easy with the charging of fines, and so on. We repeat that to keep 


our methods flexible and adaptable is the great need of the moment. 
* * 


* * * * 


Although it seems a minor matter until one undertakes it, the blacking out of libraries 
has been no small problem. Modern library planning aims at buildings which are light in 
construction and have many windows ; in fact, some of them consist of vertical supports for 
what are virtually glass walls. To cover these with curtains that will prevent modern lighting 
penetrating into the intensity of the modern black-out is a difficult and expensive process. 
Almost as much ingenuity has been shown in effecting it as a little while ago was being given 
to problems of publicity and book-seleétion. We should like to know any library which has 
been able to solve the problem of adequate heat, ventilation and complete inclusion of light. 
Many librarians are breathing air which is very thoroughly boiled ! 

* * * * * * 

A certain amount of propaganda for libraries might be useful in other countries. In one 
letter from America we learned two facts of which we were totally ignorant. The first was 
that all German-Jewish refugees in England had been placed in concentration camps; the 
second that no one was reading in England, and libraries were being closed in numbers. 
About the Jews our knowledge is not all-embracing, but we do know that they are not being 
placed in concentration camps or anywhere else, except in the homes of the people who have 
received them as guests. Libraries too we know, although their hours have been slightly 
curtailed, during the hours that they are open are busier than they were in peace time. The 
war is proving quite conclusively that in times of great national stress, when the first shock 
is over, people read far more than they do when all the distraétions and the opportunities of 


peace time are available. 
* * * * * * 


The admirable efforts made by the libraries to send books to receiving areas has apparently 
escaped the notice of writers in The Times and other newspapers. These give accounts of the 
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work of this or that society in supplying the children, but totally ignore that tens of thousands 
of books have been sent on the initiative of the Library Association from the evacuation areas. 
Not enough books have been sent yet, however, and some that have been sent should never 
have left the libraries except to go to the refuse destructor or pulping machine. We hear of 
receiving areas which have returned the books sent to them. There can be no greater disservice 
to the library movement than the sending of dirty books to the country or to the seaside. A 
seaside town usually places great value on its character for health and cleanliness. The 
books that are required are the best we can send, which means the best from our shelves ; to 
send any others is to slight the receiving librarian and to give a bad impression to readers of 
the service a public library can give. 
* * * * * * 

\nother consideration is the difficulty of obtaining rooms in which the extra work 
thrown upon receiving libraries has to be done and staff to do it. The counties feel this as 
acutely as the towns. Has any evacuating area the means of lending capable assistants ? This 
ought not to be impossible. The salary is the crux of the business. Evacuating areas have 
lost heavily in population and their rate income may be seriously affected ; the receiving areas 
should, to a small extent, benefit. Can representative parties meet ? 

* * * * * * 


> 


With reference to the piéture our correspondent “ Hydra” gives this month in 
** Letters on Our Affairs,” some areas have suffered in the manner he describes, but on the 
whole the libraries are working together, the teachers are doing what they can, and the 
librarians—*‘ Hydra”’ certainly amongst them-—are doing wonderful work in difficult 
circumstances. 

* * * * * * 

The determination of the London and Home Counties Branch to continue its ordinary 
activity, so far as circumstances permit, deserves commendation and imitation. At this time 
every chance of mutual consultation should be taken, because almost daily new problems and 
new opportunities will present themselves. The question of the staffing of libraries in war-time 
and the proteétion of the interests of those who are called up, are examples of many. We also 
need to cling fast to the higher aspeéts of our work. If we are “ the civilization for which we 
are fighting,” there must be no acquiescence in the view that the cultural life must be postponed 
until after the war. Another critical question is how best to make the great contribution that 
libraries ought to make towards providing for the children in all areas whose schooling has 
been interrupted. To have no views or plan on this matter would be a confession of bankruptcy 
in our leadership. 

* * * * * * 


\kin to this is the real problem of library training. The Library School has gone into 
inactivity for the time being, and the L.A. December examinations have been abandoned 
for this year. It is desirable that training should go on, and it will be remembered at the same 
time that the lads who are away have been interrupted in their studies, perhaps for years. If, 
then, as we hope will be the case, training and examination facilities are to be continued for 
those who are not called upon to give whole-time national service, very careful arrangements 
should secure that those who are away are not prejudiced unnecessarily because of the 
sacrifice of time they have made. 

* * * * * * 
When all the antagonisms of the world 
Clash in vibrating thunder, when the stars 
We voyaged by are blotted out, when love, 
Light, beauty and truth are hurried to the abyss— 
Stand in the way, and front fatality, 
\rmoured with faith that no terrene eclipse 
Can finally erase the stars we knew 
Or any cataclysm of men destroy 
The dreams of Man which are his part in God, 


om 
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Reading for Soldiers: An Actual Experiment 


By DouGtas Taytor, A.L.A. (Assistant Librarian, Halifax Public Libraries.) 
Tue obligation of the Public Library to the civil population in war-time has been clearly 
demonstrated during the first few weeks of the war, but what are Public Libraries doing for 
the soldier ? 

In Halifax, an industrial town in Yorkshire, possessing a military depot, a scheme is in 
operation for the provision of reading to brighten the soldier’s leisure, and early experiences 
may prove of use to others. 

After the Library Committee had given official sanction to the proposal the Commanding 
Officer of the local depot was approached and in his reply stated, “ | am very grateful for your 
offer of periodicals and books. This offer is very much appreciated and will help considerably 
to keep the men amused in their various billets.” 

The scheme was inaugurated on Oétober 12th with an appeal in the local press by the 
Chief Librarian for books and periodicals likely to be of interest to soldiers. The demand, 
it was pointed out, was largely tor popular reading, but as all types of men were now serving 
in the army almost any kind of book would find an interested reader. 

The immediate response by the general public was encouraging and all types of reading 
material began to pour in. The range of subject has proved to be extremely wide, from 
thrillers, detective and western Stories, adventure and ten cent American magazines to works 
of a more serious nature. These latter include Scott, Longfellow, Twain, Tennyson and 
volumes such as Anna Karenina, Everybody's Lamb, a good edition of Dickens, W. H. Davies’ 
My Birds and Fabre’s Social Life in the Insect World. ‘There is naturally a certain amount of 
unsuitable material but this forms a very small proportion. The situation is not without its 
humour and in one parcel (unnamed) were books “ borrowed ” from the library twenty to 
thirty years before. Another book which obviously had been stolen was of a religious charaéter. 

The response in periodical literature has been very good; Picture Poff, many popular 
weeklies and illustrated journals, Popular F/ying, Lilliput and others too numerous to mention 
are being received constantly. Women’s magazines and literature are also included in the 
scheme and are sent for distribution among nurses, W.A.T.S. and other women’s auxiliary 
forces attached to the Army. 

In addition to the donations of the public, discarded newsroom numbers of Punch, 
Public Opinion, Aeroplane, Wireless World, Sphere, Strand, Illustrated London News, etc., and 
the cleaner copies of withdrawn library stock are earmarked for sending ; these, in faét, 
were used as a beginning. 

Everything is sorted discriminately, packed in cartons and despatched to the local military 
depot for distribution among the various billets in the town. Later it may be possible to send 
direét to the billets. 

Parcels have been sent to a battalion of the local regiment on active service ; at present, 
however, the cost of postage, though reduced, is rather high, being 3s. 6d. per 22 lbs. For 
this reason the parcels are carefully seleéted and comprise largely periodicals and the cheap 
sixpenny editions which have been received in profusion, Crime Club, Cherry Tree, Penguins 
and the like ; they take up little room and make for more books per parcel. This prohibitive 
postage is the only major difficulty yet encountered, although the military authorities have 
guaranteed to defray the cost of sending abroad from the funds of the Regimental Institute. 
The President of this organization is the officer who is responsible for the working of the 
scheme when the books reach the military authorities. 

An attempt has been made also, in another direction, to provide the soldier with 
recreational reading. The town’s Free Church Council has opened an institute and canteen 
for soldiers and a delivery station has been established here consisting of fifty books from 
library stock. As this venture is still in the early stages its success or otherwise cannot be 
judged yet, although it is almost certain the library will have to stand a leakage of books. 

The foregoing scheme can be recommended as useful library extension work and there 
must be many similar opportunities which could be usefully exploited at the present time. 
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Reading in 1914-1918: One Experience 
By F. W. Cor (Branch Librarian, Ovenden Branch Library, Halifax). 


DurinG the last European War the Y.M.C.A. did a fine work among the troops. It was my 
privilege to be at one of the District Headquarters. They possessed a large supply of whole- 
some books, but it was felt that there should be an extension of this branch of work. An 
appeal was made for books in the form of a ‘‘ Book Week ” held in the cities and towns of 
the Area. This brought in thousands of books, which were sorted and despatched to the 
various centres. Such an appeal showed at once the character of books people were reading. 
It was the time of the shilling publications. They included John Buchan, Conan Doyle, 
Zane Grey, E. P. Oppenheim, Sapper and Edgar Wallace. These books were sent by the 
hundred, and were just the kind the men liked to read. There was an absence of the more 
serious writers like Dickens, Thackeray and Scott, but one had to remember that the men 
were always on the move, and many of them could not settle down to serious reading. 


Other Times, Other Manners 


By Rena S. Cowper, F.L.A. (Commercial Department, Edinburgh Central Library). 
TWENTY-FIVE years ago under the almost impossible conditions of a penny rate, the one 
thought in the minds of public librarians was “ Business as usual.” To-day, when the lights 
are once more going out all over Europe our aim should be no less than that of 1914-18 . 
and should endeavour to be something more. Administration must adapt itself to change 
and the purpose of this article is to examine some of these administrative adjustments. 


Arr Ratp Precautions. It is our duty to our own generation and succeeding ones 
to preserve as far as possible the vast stores of printed knowledge now housed in our public 
libraries. Most libraries will already have taken precautionary measures. Two useful articles 
appeared in the L.A.R. in May and Oétober, 1938, dealing with the safeguarding of buildings 
and stock. Apart from the stock in daily use, in war time all valuable MSS. and books should 
be stored away either in a strong room or some part of the building that would seem least 
susceptible to damage. If necessary, certain sections of the stock might be “ evacuated ” to 
the country. 

Air raid shelter provision for both staff and readers requires attention. By taking an 
hourly census of readers present in the library over a period of a week a fair average can be 
worked out of the number likely to be in the building during an air raid. The staff should have 
practice drills in how to aét when the sirens sound and any members possessing first-aid 
knowledge ought to be detailed as a first-aid squad. When each member of the staff knows 
what to do and where to go there will be no panic and no confusion. Notices requesting 
readers to follow the instructions of the staff in event of a raid ought to be prominently 
displayed in every part of the building. Staff ought to have their gas masks where they are 
working—not away in the staff cloakroom. 

The black-out has brought its problems. Windows and glass roofs require screening 
effective enough to allow the continuation of service in the winter after dusk. Now follows 
the administration of book distribution under war conditions. 

Service. Staffing, expecially where a large proportion of assistants are women, will 
not present many difficulties. Should there be a shortage no doubt staff volunteers will come 
forward to do extra duty as part of their service to folks at home. The circle of the reading 
public will almost certainly widen owing to the restricted facilities for other forms of enter- 
tainment. An eloquent testimony to the value of public libraries in relieving the dullness of 
black-out evenings was given in a recent broadcast by Howard Marshall. 

The Home Reading Department deserves special attention. It should be possible to 
open from 9 a.m. to 7.30 p.m. where shift systems are used at present. Smaller libraries 
should see that there is some sort of evening opening for the benefit of those out at business 
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during the day. Stock ought to be as good as normal and bigger if possible. All available 
lending stock should be placed before the public, even if it means putting up temporary 
bookcases. In larger systems where small branches have been requisitioned for other purposes, 
the stock should not be left unused. Bring it to another branch or to Central and use it. 
The prayer of every book in these days ought to be that of Wesley—‘ Let me not live to be 
useless 

Sele& reading lists on popular subjects and suggested courses of study will find appre- 
ciation with many readers. At all costs the lending work must go on full steam ahead. 


Junior library work, too, must not suffer any interruption. Though librarians may not 
favour children congregating in the library in case of air raiding, the children’s librarian 
could make arrangements to prevent loitering. Children, as well as adults, find the long 
evenings trying and a story book can go a long way towards keeping small hands out of 
mischief. 

Newsrooms will without doubt be well used. Where possible representative European 
newspapers should be received, such as Le Temps, Volkischer Beobactung and I/ Giornale d’ Italia. 


In addition to maintaining and, if praéticable, augmenting normal services there are 
other extensions we might well consider. 


EXTENSIONS OF SERVICE. In the last war it soon became apparent that the fighting forces, 
whether stationed at home or abroad, were grateful for supplies of reading matter. The fine 
achievements in supplying reading material to the troops due to the labours of Mrs. Gaskell 
and the Hon. Mrs Anstruther are not forgotten. These were the days of the Camp Library 
and the War Library of the joint societies of the British Red Cross and the Order of St. John. 
To-day the larger libraries might undertake the organisation of a regular exchange of boxes 
of books to the various barracks and home camps. The organisation of supplies of literature 
for the Forces in other lands might be under the auspices of the Library Association with 
the aid of voluntary service from librarians. Nor must we forget hospital service for the 
wounded. 

This time in addition to the fighting forces, we have a vast home defence army. Air 
Raid Wardens, Auxiliary Firemen, Telephonists and others on shift duties for long periods 
would welcome a box of books at their various Stations. 

A new faétor in war conditions to-day is that presented by the evacuated school children 
and mothers. In conjunétion with the education authorities possible avenues of service open 
up. County libraries funétioning in distri€ts where evacuated persons now reside can do 
much towards supplying pleasure reading for adults and children as well as material of 
teaching value. Where there are school libraries in these safe areas they can render valuable 
service in co-operating with the teaching staffs of evacuated schools. It should also be possible 
for persons holding tickets belonging to their home library to use them in their evacuation 
library. 

Having briefly surveyed these possible extensions of service | am sure that many will 
agree in principle but hasten to add that such enterprises will make heavy demands on stocks 
which even in peace time are not considered adequate. This is granted. Nevertheless, when 
one remembers the splendid response given last time to the appeals for literature it is surely 
not too optimistic to hope that once again gifts will not be lacking. Instead of leaving the 
organisation of these services for the greater war time reading public to the good will of 
public spirited citizens, let our public libraries perform that service to the nation. Make 
our libraries colle&ting and distributing centres and let our librarians give freely and willingly 
both of their time and their professional skill. 

These, then, are extensions of service. __ Let us also consider an extension of our funétion 
as disseminators of knowledge. 

EXTENSION OF Function. This can be couched in no better terms than the L.A.R. 
editorial of June, 1918. “ They (libraries) afford a national service, too, in aéting as bureaux 
of official information and they could do still more in this direction if only the governmental 
departments had anything approaching a due sense of the potentialities of public libraries.” 
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We hope that in the years between then and now it has been realised that libraries are 
more than novel purveyors. The Ministry of Information has in mind the setting up of 
bureaux of information in towns, where the public can go for guidance on such matters as 
rationing, joining various A.R.P. services and any matter that may have arisen owing to 
war conditions. Where could such a department be better placed than in the hands of our 
librarians ? The Reference or Commercial departments of larger libraries would lend them- 
selves especially to this type of work. Assistants in these departments are specialists in main- 
taining files and indexes of information and have that bibliographical background of know- 
ledge which must prove invaluable in the running of an information bureau. It is to be 
hoped that local authorities will remember this and avail themselves of the skilled and 
efficient services of their city librarians. 

Whatever we do, let us remember we are performing a work of national importance. 
And may we meet whatever typhoons be ahead with the philosophy of Captain MacWhirr. 
“ Don’t be put out by anything. They may say what they like, but the heaviest seas run with 
the wind. Facing it—always facing it—that’s the way to get through.” 


Ancient History and Librarianship 


By |. L. THornron. 


To many librarians the history of their craft is almost a closed book, opened at a few pages 
bearing significant dates as headings, such as 1919 and 1880, with a gap between and an 
enormous gulf before, those dates. We are so much concerned with progress that we neglect 
the study of the foundations of our calling, to the detriment of history and of progress. 

In no subje& can progress be made without a thorough knowledge of previous work 
in the same field, for a wise man learns by the experience of others where possible, instead 
of wasting time duplicating earlier experiments, and even in librarianship one can learn 
much from a study of the followers of our profession in ancient times. The earliest libraries 
of Egypt, Babylon and the Far East, of Ancient Greece and Rome, and the monastic libraries 
of the mediaeval period present much of interest to modern librarians, who must marvel 
at the efficiency attained by our predecessors, and at the similarity between their methods 
and those of the present day. Catalogues, schemes of classification and even schools of 
librarianship existed in Ancient Egypt, and the evolution of material has necessitated merely 
the expansion of many of the tools desirable for the administration of libraries. 

It is to be deplored that the study of the history of librarianship is not encouraged, for 
although modern librarians must keep abreast of recent developments, and have little time 
for research into ancient history, this aspeét is worthy of closer attention. It finds no place 
in the syllabus of the Library Association examinations nor is it represented in the curriculum 
of the School of Librarianship, except within the group of subjects represented by the term 
“ Bibliography,” where it must receive totally inadequate attention. 

There is little printed material available upon ancient library history, for although 
Edward Edwards, J. W. Clark, E. A. Savage, E. C. Richardson and G. H. Bushnell have 
all contributed monographs on the subjeét, most of their works are out of print and some are 
unobtainable. There is a certain amount of material of interest scattered throughout 
archaeological literature, but it is not readily accessible. Archaeologists have contributed 
an incalculable amount towards our knowledge of the ancient history of librarianship, but it 
requires sifting and collecting together, when it would probably reveal even further examples 
of the advancement of librarianship in ancient times. 

History is frequently regarded as a dry subjeé, having no relationship to modern 
developments, but it can prove both fascinating and instructive. The ancient history of 
librarianship is of great interest, and its study impresses one with respeét for the antiquity of 
our profession, which ranks among the oldest. It is a subjeét that merits individual attention 
from the examining bodies, and although one is loath to extend the number of subjeéts 
covered by the examinations, its importance demands recognition at the earliest opportunity. 
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Letters on Our Affairs 


My ZENODOTUS, 
THEN. 


I look back over twenty-five years to the first days when we wrote to each other about 
our everyday things. It was a tremendous time and we were both young. War had come 
upon us with surprising suddenness ; we were totally unprepared for it. Our streets were 
Still brightly lighted. I can remember going to hear Mr. C. W. F. Goss at Bishopsgate 
Institute giving us a long able description of the love of his life, the collection of prints. The 
ablest of our young men had gone: one of them wrote to me saying that he refused to fiddle 
when Rome was burning; fiddling being the practice of librarianship. Every hour was 
quivering with the desire for news. | remember going into the swimming bath and being 
greeted with the question “ Is there anything new ?” from someone in the water as | came 
into sight. | am told nowadays that there was considerable flag-wagging, cheers and other 
enthusiasm. There was, in fact, nothing of the kind. There was certain excitement, but most 
of us knew that we were up against a very great thing. At the same time, we were optimistic ; 
our armies would be in Berlin well before Christmas, and we should be back again amongst 
our shelves with the new year. At first no one interfered with libraries ; the circulation of 
books dropped somewhat. Here and there some specially inspired idiot thought he would 
raise the morale of the population and increase its seriousness by closing the fiction seétion 
of a public library. Only a few libraries were commandeered for war purposes, until food 
rationing came in; then newsrooms and sometimes reference libraries were devoted to this 
purpose. The financial blizzard began about a year later, but even that was different. We were 
forced to economise when already we were living in the utmost poverty. A library which 
today would spend £3,000 a year on books was happy if it had an income of £800, and it was 
this smaller income that was so subjected to the slashing cuts of war time. We increased in 
poverty until in the last year of the war most of us were buying no books at all. You recall 
too the desperate state in which the maker of the book found himself; there was no paper 
worth printing on, and books were inordinately expensive. Will these things occur again ? 


Now. 


This war must be unlike anything in the history of the world. We start with blackness 
from the beginning, we are so organized that there seems to be no new channel of aétivity 
for the average man; he is already involved in something. The black-out, however, has 
brought the library into unexampled prominence ; it is-useless to open a library after a certain 
hour at night because there is no one in the streets, but during the hours at which we are 
open the crowds almost overwhelm our somewhat depleted staffs. We must not make too 
much of this depletion because most of the young men are still with us. I hope they may be so. 
They seemed to disappear with remarkable rapidity in the last war. Not only did they disappear, 
but nearly all intelligent girls were able to earn salaries that no library could then pay. Now, 
there is not that same financial difficulty just for the moment, but as you told me in your last 
income tax is 7s. 6d. and may soon be 15s. That is bad enough, but where are the rates 
coming from wp for anything in areas from which a number of the population have 
bolted ? I noticed at Torquay the other day a large number of people from “ dangerous ” 
areas, all of them fire eaters and willing to fight to the last baby. These from their funk holes 
naturally objec to pay rates for the houses they have deserted. 1 am not speaking, of course, 
of elderly or ill people, who of course ought to be as far away from danger as possible. So 
there may be problems different in character but much the same as those we had in the old 
days. You and I believe, however, that the business of the librarian is to maintain the library 
service at the highest possible level. He should not cease to buy books as some libraries have 
done ; in faét if he can he should buy more. He should not close when the shops close but 
remain open at least an hour later. His reference library and news rooms should be black 
outside but as bright as he knows how to make them within. The people are simply seeking 
for information, for comfort, for direction in thousands, Many opportunities will occur to us. 
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The war will cither be fairly short or very long. It is always well to think in long range 
terms. I hope that you will continue your planning as I shall in the belief that libraries are 
one of the best defences against depression and doubt in the great times in which we live. 

ERATOSTHENES. 


Dear PLUTARCH, 

With becoming coyness I respond to your request to “ let you hear something,” and 
from “ somewhere in England,” too. I remember writing of my adventures in the dear 
departed “ crisis ” of 1938, and of later seeing those adventures reprinted in a staid American 
journal, delightfully misquoted, alas. 

We are one of the reception areas, and have been presented with a large band of juveniles, 
not in the least resembling those of the poster, whereon a rosy billeting officer is helping a 
Shirley Temple kind of child out of a beautiful automobile, to take up an arcadian residence 
in a cottage with roses round the door. Our wartime guests were train-loads of mites of 
which many knew not the use of knives and forks, and to whom pyjamas were something in 
a shop window. I have since heard interesting speculations advanced as to their rather forlorn 
condition. It was, they have said, because the time was the close of the summer holidays 
and the children had been for some weeks beyond the eagle eye of their teachers. Anyway, 
our housewives have wept and scrubbed and re-clothed, and now we lend them library books! 


Scarcely had we recovered from the shock of the arrival of our evacuees than, 
in the words of Mr. Chamberlain, we were engaged in a state of war. And, running well to 
form, our Emergency Committee made haste to see that we did very little about that resolution 
so cheerfully passed at the Liverpool Conference. They closed our latest branch library and 
swept us into the road; closed the junior library and basement leéture hall, and transferred 
the suburban child welfare services into our newest art gallery. Where the children chose 
their books 

Strurpy First-A1rp MEN Now Darts, 


and where in winter resounded the tones of eminent le€turers charming ambulance drivers 
and attendants now warm fish-and-chips over recking oil stoves, and where our choicest 
water-colours were decked out squalling mites are now held over plain domestic utensils 
prior to being weighed. And I, dear Plutarch, am something which seems to have escaped 
your ken! I am his high and mightiness, town chieftain of coal, coke, and manufaGured 
fuels, gas and eleétricity, viz. and to whit—Local Fuel Overseer. Under my name and Style 
citizens are forbidden to register with more than one merchant for coal, and I am the miserable 
bureaucrat who cuts down their rations lest the home fires burn too brightly. This is the 
end of all my courses in air raid precautions ; my beautiful Auxiliary Fire Service uniform 
rests pristine in a wardrobe ; my tin hat and protective clothing grow stiff unused, while 
I disseé& the secrets of the Fuel and Lighting Order, 1939, and the Retail Coal Prices Order, 
1939, and obey the behests, not of the Town Council which pays my wages, but his serene 
sovereignty the Divisional Coal Officer. 

What a coil this is! The Deputy Chairman of my Libraries Committee is a coal 
merchant, into whose office I can descend and ransack his books, insofar as they relate to 
the supply of coal retail, while he stands smiling, sAYING, YEA, YEA, MY LORD OVERSEER ! 
And since he is, too, a member of that emergency committee which laid waste my work of 
years I could repay the courtesy in a thousand pretty little ways. 

Meantime the denizens of our reading room have been banished to loftier regions, where 
they sit at trestle tables, and the minions of Food Control occupy that vast apartment formerly 
sacred to information and racing research, and monopolise our telephone switchboard. 

At my task of Fuel Overseeing I have toiled from early morning to late at night, and 
also tried to convince our chaps that the sooner they spent large sums on blinds and curtains 
the sooner might a needy population make proper use of all that is left of our library service. 
Happily reason has won the day; above our lay-lights blind-fitters are singing, and in a 
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Scope of the Work 

The greater part of this volume is devoted to papers discussing and illustrating the 
value of special librarianship in general libraries. The author’s presidential address at 
Margate was written as an introduction to the subject, and appears first in the collection. 

The four papers on the training of librarians (the last of which also relates to special 
librarianship) embody a plea for the development of laboratory methods in schools and 
classes for librarians. 

All the papers have this unity: while not disparaging administrative machinery, 
they emphasize the value of direct and friendly relations of highly competent librarians 
with readers and students of all kinds. Even the historical papers at the end have this 
unity: the unknown compiler of the Registrum librorum Anglia, John Boston of Bury, 
and William of Selling had the true spirit of librarianship in them. 


This is the mest constructive exposition of the practice of librarianship, both as it is 
and as it might be, which has appeared for many years. It is impossible to emphasize 
too strongly the need for it to be read and re-read by every librarian and every assistant 
librarian. The Library Association Record. 


A fine book which we dare not neglect.— The Library World. 
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week we resume normal closing hours. But mark you well, Plutarch, I did not say our normal 
library service. We still trot gaily into the wrong room ourselves, now and then, and beneath 
our feet the first-aid parties throw their endless darts, secure behind their buttressed sandbags, 
and the dashing ambulance drivers in their slacks Still conco& their noxious brews, for 
twenty-four hours of the day, every day. Blondes and oétogenarians from the Food Control 
invade our Staff cloakrooms, CALL OUR BUILDING COLD, AND OUR WORK TRIFLING against 
their task of national importance. Meantime, | plot to rescue from the quicksands the hulk 
of my work. It is rather like raising another ‘‘ Thetis,” and a queer feeling to whit. Our 
Emergency Committee still cars-it from place to place in a vehicle labelled Controller— 
Priority Please, and rather sneers at books and reading. Opposite there are sandbag shelters 
hastily piled up in far-away September, and inside there are those notices | invented when the 
war against Hitler was brand-new: “In the event of an air raid warning being given a 
whistle will be blown in this room. Readers who wish to remain may 


ACCOMPANY THE STAFF TO THE REFUGE PROVIDED.” 


But of the wreck some vital things remain. My Staff is still intaét, our book fund unshorn, 
and where there is a will a way will be found, although how library readers will forgive me 
for actions perpetrated as Local Fuel Overseer I cannot prophesy! It seems so vain to ask a 
man to read, and then to dock his consumption of illumination. 

John Hilton asks, from the Ministry of Information, that we maintain as aétive a 
programme as possible, but how can | organise lectures when our leéture hall is the haunt 
of the aforesaid be-slacked ambulance drivers and their beds and brews? I used to talk 
about the premises being congested, in the pre-war days when it used to take visitors an hour 
to trot over the central building, whereas now all that is left is the lending library, reference 
library, a room hastily converted to a junior library and a scratch reading room. Our pretty 
little branch is shut, our delivery stations ditto, all their premises being wanted in the service 
of Air Raid Precautions. There are eminent military gentlemen in other halls, gaudy as 
besotted budgerigars, and for the time being John Hilton sends his duplicated letters in vain. 

Our evacuees, clean and tidy mortals now, mostly re-clothed as a result of the efforts 
of their temporary parents and the females of the Women’s Voluntary Services, storm our 
poor little Godforsaken temporary junior room, while from the great city from which they 
came, there EMANATED THIS ANSWER TO MY REQUEST for the loan of juvenile books to serve 
them : 

“ The Libraries Committee at their meeting yesterday decided to send boxes of books 
to the head teachers of those schools which have been evacuated, in the hope that 
this in some measure would help to relieve the local libraries of the congestion which 
will undoubtedly ensue, if the evacuated children had to rely solely upon the local 
libraries for their books. 

“I do, however, express the hope that these children will be allowed to become 
registered borrowers at your libraries as temporary residents in your area, as it will 
be some time before our school libraries begin to funétion. 


Yours sincerely, 
THe Great PANjJORAM.” 


The boxes of books do not appear to have come, and we are doing our best. Another 
epistle States : 

“| must emphasise the fact that if che children in your area have been evacuated it 
should be A MATTER OF SOME CONCERN to you and your Committee that so far as 
can be arranged an adequate supply of books should be sent for their use, either 
to the public librarian in the reception area, or, if preferred, to the head teacher 
concerned.” 


I leave it to you, Plutarch, and our gentle readers, to reconcile the opposites in these two 
serene epistles. The junior rooms of the libraries in the said great city would appear to be 
deserted ; their books are to be sent “ some time” to head teachers, and in the interim 
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the local librarian in the reception area can do what the devil he may to meet the needs of 
the young evacuees in his town. 

In an adjacent, and very small, Urban Distrié, they have set up a community of evacuated 
expectant mothers in a mansion, and the Clerk of the Council this week requested me to be 
good enough to extend library facilities to these poor mothers. Gladly I assented, and 
despatched a colleétion of books and an assistant this afternoon. The assistant returned 
crestfallen, for the mothers had gone en masse to “‘ the pictures”! The lady in charge told 
my representative that she might leave the books, if they were suitable, as the mothers might 
wish to read some of them. 

Having paused to peruse the foregoing, it occurs to me that you might think me guilty 
of “ japing,” as Stalky called it. Plutarch, this is the 


PLAIN UNVARNISHED TRUTH, 


boxes of books to head teachers and all. Can you wonder that I am beginning to lose some 
faith in my labours? For seven solid years I have cajoled the Committee into equipping 
rooms, torn from us, and into extending facilities now cut at their roots. And when | did 
protest, in one of those flaring rages that come to all public officers at times when they speak 
their mind regardless of consequences, all | got told was a bland, “ Well, if our people suffer 

no more inconvenience in this war than finding it A LITTLE DIFFICULT TO GET A BOOK they . 
may count themselves fortunate.” 

It is in such black moods as mine that librarians enlist and depart to render some corner 
of a foreign field for ever England. It is one thing to sit in the Picton Hall and hold up one’s 
hand for adequate services in wartime and another cup of China tea to ensure the same. 
What can one do, save lobby, curse and make protests, chancing worse things ? Maybe 
from your ripe judgment you can tell me. 

Digressing, | was interested to read in the November, 1939, issue of his library bulletin, 
the diatribe of Mr. Frederick Cowles. As an editorial he has often written trenchant things, 
but I have observed nothing of his better than the words, ‘As soon as war was declared 
British broadcasting betrayed its inability to cope with the situation.” It is for such words 
as these that men get themselves burnt or bemedalled. | wonder if the time is not ripe and 
over-ripe for library bulletins to cease being silly, formal things, printed in types which 
please the critics of certain professional journals, and become organs of just and honourable 
criticism. Where librarians have suffered from the doings of Emergency and other Com- 
mittees, why should not the librarians explain frankly to their readers WHY THEIR SERVICE 
IS SUDDENLY SO PooR. | certainly did take the step of writing to all my people who have 
complained of closing or curtailment and of telling them plainly that the things of which 
they ao yaaa were done contrary to my desires and advice. Maybe | shall ultimately burn 
the draft I have made of a booklet for issue to our readers when, our blacking-out being 
completed, we again close at eight o’clock at night. For in that draft I have said some hard 
things. | have heard a lot while we closed at sundown. It will be for our readers to prove 
when they can again change books at night that they regard their borrowed books as such 
precious things that black-out in the streets, and curtailed transport services are trifles which 
may not be allowed to interfere with their journey to what is left of our library. If they will do 
that much, neither Emergency nor other Committee shall touch our book fund. As I said on 
a memorable occasion the limit of our sacrifice has been reached. NOT ANOTHER SQUARE FOOT 
NOR ANOTHER ROUND SHILLING is the motto. And if the great city will not lend books we will 
buy them. 

So, for the present, I leave you, and I hope that you understand, Plutarch, that at the 
close of this mighty upheaval there is one librarian who is going to say his piece. The 
Defence Regulations (1939) is too overwhelming a piece of legislature for me to do other 
than hint ! 

Vale ! 
Hypra. 


We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of the writers of “ Levrers ON Our AFFAIRS.’ 
—kKditor, THe Liprary 
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Topicalities 
Edited by Frank Hickman, A.L.A. 
BURTON-UPON-TRENT. — The Book 


Quarterly (O&ober), in common with several 
other public library magazines, wisely brings 
to the notice of readers the essence of Sir 
John Anderson’s reply to the Memorandum 
sent to him in July by the Library Association. 
In view of the faét that there are still many 
people who regard the maintenance of public 
library services as wasteful] luxury in time of 
war, it might prove valuable for those libraries 
which remain open to post copies of this reply 
outside their buildings. For the benefit of 
those who may wish to aé on this suggestion, 
the following is quoted from the quarterly 
journal of the Burton-upon-Trent Public 
Library :—‘ Sir John Anderson is well aware 
of the valuable work done by libraries both 
during the last war and after the conclusion of 
peace, and he is of the opinion that in the event 
of a future war libraries could again render 
useful service by maintaining, so far as 
circumstances permit, their recreational and 
educational facilities.” 


LEICESTER.—On July 218t, 1939, the 
Southfields Branch Library was opened by the 
Hon. Harold Nicolson, C.M.G., M.P. The 
main entrance to this fine, modern building is 
approached by a flight of steps, leading via a 
draught-proof revolving door to the spacious 
entrance hall. Separate doors from the hall 
give access to the Adult Lending Department 
and Reading Room, and to the Junior Library 
and Reading Room. The absence of wicket 
gates allows the freest possible access to all 
departments. The Adult Lending Department 
forms the principal feature of the building, 
being central, circular and lofty. The Staff 
enclosure therein is situated to allow super- 
vision of all public rooms. Opposite to each 
other, on the circumference of this central 
department, are a semi-circular Junior Library 
and Reading Room. At the rear is a Lecture 
Hall, with seating for 200 persons, suitable for 
the presentation of plays, concerts, talks, etc. 
An additional Meeting Hall seating 
accommodation for 40 persons. Space has also 
been provided for a staff workroom, refectory 
and store room. The building is mainly of 
quality Leicestershire brick with a local 
artificial stone for facings. 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATION.—The Readers’ 
Guide to Rural Life (Readers’ Guide, No. 27), 
published in September by the County 
Libraries Section, represents one of the very 
few bibliographies on the life and work of the 
countryside, and should be quickly added by 
every librarian to his collection of helpful tools. 


MIDDLESEX.—Books for All (Vol. 4, 
No. 4) opens with a most intelligent review of 
Mr. Stanley Jast’s The Library and the Com- 
munity and continues with a series of clever and 
varied articles which bring book after book to 
the notice of the reader, while avoiding the 
dullness often associated with book lists. 


MITCHAM.—Two splendid book lists, 
which must have been conceived and produced 
in record time, were circulated by the Mitcham 
Public Library in September and are a tribute 
to the initiative and energy of the Mitcham 
Librarian. The wording of the title pages, 
whose attractive lay-out cannot here be repro- 
duced, explains the nature of the two publi- 
cations in question :—1, ““ THE WAR—how 
it came about—the belligerent countries 
—Axis aggression—war v. peace—modern 
warfare—A.R.P.—first aid.” 2, “Grow your 
own vegetables—keep poultry—keep bees.” 


PORTSMOUTH.—The City Librarian of 
Portsmouth presents in the O&ober number of 
The Portsmouth Reader a splendid bibliography 
of winter sports and games. Interest in the 
entries is cleverly stimulated by an intro- 
duétory article entitled “‘ Sport in season.” 


SOWERBY BRIDGE.—Sowerby Bridge 
Public Library maintains a steady output of 
attractive, cyclostyled booklists. Best and 
biggest of the recent publications is New Books 
(No. 1). This contains details of additions to 
the stock made during April, May, June and 
July. Five hundred copies of this 12-page 
booklet with a striking cover cost 18s. 6d., and 
were produced by one member of the staff in 
eight hours. 


SUNDERLAND. — Sunderland Public 
Libraries have issued a useful printed catalogue 
of their collections relating to Drama and the 
Theatre. Certain classes, such as Shakespearian 
Literature, have been excluded, but the 
catalogue contains an extensive section on 
Costume and an extremely valuable list of 
Junior Dramatic Literature and Plays. 
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Library Reports 
By Hersert C. SAWTELLE, 


Bermondsey Public Libraries. 


East Ham Public Libraries.—Annual Report, 
1938-1939. Chief Librarian, O. W. Stone. 
Population (estimated), 131,100. Rate, 
4.57d. Income from Rate, £13,722. Stock : 
Adult, 80,912; Junior, 16,213. Additions, 
9,170. Withdrawals, 6,226. Issues: Lend- 
ing, 634,641; Junior, 201,593. Borrowers, 
25,719; extra tickets, 26,369. 4 Libraries. 

Some years ago a programme of reorganisation 
of the library system was inaugurated, and the year 
under review saw the completion of the scheme. The 

Manor Park Library was the last to be modernized, and 

was reopened in September, 1938. All the libraries are 

now equipped with up-to-date methods of administra- 

tion and adequate accommodation for all services. A 


further extension of the system, the establishment of 


book delivery Stations in out-of-the-way distriéts, has, 
unfortunately, to be deferred for a time. A _ pleasing 
result of this modernization is the increased popularity 
of all the libraries, evidenced by the continual rise in 
book circulation. Over 23,000 more books were used 
in the past year than in the year previous when the 
increase was 25,000 over the year before that. For 
the first time for a number of years there was a good 
increase in the use of books of music, of which the 
libraries have a splendid colleétion. Increased issues 
were recorded in all the Junior libraries. The library 
services in various local institutions continued to be very 
well patronised. 


MacciesFietp Public Library—A_  Year’s 
Work : Annual Report, 1938-1939. Librarian, 
Gilbert Berry. Population (estimated, 1938), 
36,340. Rate, 2.11d. Income from Rate, 


£1,528. Total stock, 15,387. Additions, 
2,814. Issues: Lending, 141,540; Junior, 
22,875. Borrowers, 5,219; extra tickets, 
1,899. 


\ curious faét about this Report is, that while the 
Library ranks among the oldest in the country, this is 
the first annual statement of its working to be published. 
It was, therefore, thought desirable to record a brief 
summary of the history of its foundation in 1876, and 
subsequent activities and growth, It was not until 1931 
that the library was modernized, and the intervening 
years saw it popularised and brought up to its present 
successful state. In the year under review book issues 
showed a considerable increase compared with previous 
years. The total circulation recorded was increased by 
32,540. The lending department, especially on winter 
evenings, is often crowded beyond reasonable capacity. 
To off-set this the provision of delivery stations in out- 
lying areas of the Borough has been suggested, but no 
definite decision on the matter has yet been reached. 
The need for improved facilities for young people is 
also Stressed, as the junior department has been most 
successful in recent years. 


Norwicu Public Libraries—A Year’s Work, 
1938-1939. City Librarian, George Hayward, 
F.L.A. Population (1931), 126,236. Income 
from Rate, £10,187. Stock: Lending, 
47,026; Reference, 66,786; Branches, 
42,670. Issues: Lending, 191,665; Refer- 
ence, 71,009 ; Branches, 344,291. Borrowers, 
23,875 ; extra tickets, 11,676. Branches, 4. 

Another extension of the library system was 

accomplished during the year being reviewed when 
the Thorpe Branch Library was opened by the Lord 
Mayor in September, 1938. This new addition contains 
adult and junior departments, and is evidently serving 
its purpose with no small amount of success, judging 
by the number of readers enrolled and the books they 
borrowed in the first six months the library was in 
operation. Steps were taken during the year towards 
the acquisition of properties on the site of the new 
Central Library. The ereétion of the proposed Laken- 
ham Branch Library has been postponed for a time. 
The 50,000 odd volumes issued from the new Thorpe 
Library were mainly responsible for the total circulation 
of home reading books reaching 63,265 above the 
figures of the previous year. The service to the prison, 
hospitals and other institutions was fully maintained 
and gratefully accepted. The Committee record with 
deep regret the death of two of its members. One of 
these, Mr. H. J. Copeman, had served with them con- 
tinuously since 1889. C Aonsequent upon the opening of 
the new branch library, Mr. H. I. Hunt, from Middleton, 
was appointed Senior Assistant. 


SourHA MPTON Public Libraries and Museum.— 
A Yeat’s Service, 1938-1939. Chief Librarian, 
R. W. Lynn. Population (estimated, 1938), 
180,100. Rate, 2.51d. Income from Rate, 
£14,800. Stock: Lending, 88,007; Refer- 
ence, 15,274. Additions, 16,052. With- 
drawals, 11,276. Issues: Lending, 884,831 ; 
Reference, 98,635; Children’s Library, 
§2,925. Borrowers (not stated). Branches, 5. 

This Report covers the jubilee year of the establish- 
ment of the Southampton Libraries. It is, therefore, 
particularly gratifying to find that the year was one of 
considerable progress both in the use of the facilities 
provided, and in the general reorganisation and exten- 
sion of the library system. The new library in the Civic 

Centre was almost ready for occupation when this 

Report appeared. Another branch library was due for 

opening in May this year, while extensions are being 

made to two of the older branches. Book circulation 
during the past year created a new record and compared 

with the previous year showed an increase of 71,540. 

More than half this total were books of a non-fiétional 

charaéter, thus showing that the steady improvement 

in this type of reading reported last year is being 

Strongly maintained. In preparation for the change- 

over to the new library, the whole of the Central 

Library lending stock has been re-classified and re- 

catalogued. The method of issuing books at the counter 

is to be entirely altered in order to reduce the amount 
of counter space required. Children of school age were 
admitted for the first time to three of the branch libraries 
where junior seétions are now provided. Visitors to the 
Tudor House Museum numbered 16,328 during the year. 
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Book-Selection Guide 


A DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF BOOKS 
OF INTEREST TO LIBRARIANS. 


PROFESSIONAL. 

Brown (The Late James Duff) Subject Classi- 
fication. With Tables, Indexes, etc., for the 
Sub-division of Subjeéts. Third Edition, 
revised and enlarged by |. D. Stewart, with 
the collaboration of many users of the 
scheme. Grafton. 30s. net. 

No classification will suit everybody. The Dewey 
man will turn up his nose at all other syStems and point 
to the wonderful mnemonic powers of the numerical 
system. The L.C. expert will point to the claborate 
tables construéted from a Study of aétual books. The 
Brown enthusiast will extol the great value of the one 
place classification and his enthusiasm will be con- 
siderably greater when he has acquired the Third 
Edition of the Subjeé Classification. Mr. Stewart has 
brought the work thoroughly up-to-date and has even 
tried to keep pace with the changing political geography 
of Europe. The Index is considerably larger than that 
in the previous edition and the main tables are printed 
in single column which allows for alterations or 
additions which are found necessary by users for their 
special wants. A few notes occur to us which might be 
discussed with a view to future modifications. For 
instance, the placing of military uniforms under Physical 
Science, whereas Costume finds itself under Economic 
Biology, is rather trving, as the subjeé& of Costume is 
now getting more and more to be considered as one, 
whether civil or military. Another subjecét that is 
closely allied to Costume ts Street Cries. This can only 
be located as Street Vendors under Social and Political 
Science Iwo subjeéts have recently come before us 
which would cause a lot of trouble to place under their 
proper numbers, Eleétric Propulsion of Ships, and 
Defence against Mountain Streams. Mr. Stewart might 
have enlarged his Index very considerably with corres- 
ponding advantages to the user. For instance, neither 
\tmospheric Railways nor Hydraulic Railways appear, 
although Eleétric Railways are there all right. There is 
quite a literature on the Eastern Question, the Battle of 
Leipzig, Imaginary Libraries, the Quichua Language, 
Old Master Drawings, the Marprelate Controversy, and 
there exist works on the Possessive Augment, the Nails 
of the Cross, Map Printing and the Pontine Marshes, 
but none of these headings appear. Of course, the 
expert can work out their proper location with the aid 
of the tables. The Index cannot be extended beyond a 
certain limit, but this might be avoided by the limita- 
tion of place names. It should not take the place of a 
gazetcer but should have all the minor subjeéts which 
are very difficult to identify even from reference books. 


Norris (Dorothy May) A History of Catalogu- 
ing and Cataloguing Methods 1100-1850: 
With an Introductory Survey of Ancient 
Times. | Thesis accepted for the Honours 
Diploma of the Library Association. With a 
Foreword by H. M. Cashmore. Grafton. 
1os 6d. net. 


Monographs on the history of librarianship are 
rare, and all the classics on the subjeé are out-of-print, 
for as a profession we take little interest in the history 
of our calling. The publication of a book on a special 
branch of library history is as ambitious as it is worthy 


of success, and in this volume the fascinating history of 


catalogues is surveyed. Beginning with ancient 
libraries (which period is inadequately covered), and 
omitting the Greek and Roman periods, Miss Norris 
traces the development of cataloguing up to 1850. 
Scleéted catalogues are transcribed and annotated, the 
mediaeval period being the most useful. ‘The Bodleian 
and British Museum catalogues are covered by separate 
chapters, and most of the important library catalogues 
are mentioned. A glossary of Latin words occurring in 
the catalogues, and a seleét bibliography complete the 
compilation, which might have been illustrated to 
advantage. This is not a book to be read, but to be 
Studied. The chapters cover certain periods in which the 
appropriate catalogues appear interspersed with 
annotations by the author. The work has entailed much 
research, and although Miss Norris admits that there is 
Still material for another survey, she is to be con- 


gratulated upon bringing together transcriptions of 


catalogucs cov ering a most interesting perir rd. 


GENERAL. 

Baker (Ernest A.) The History of the English 
Novel. Vol. 10, Yesterday. Witherby. 16s. 
net. 

In noticing the tenth and last volume of Dr. Baker's 
life work we cannot too greatly commend his industry 
in producing this ambitious work. It was not at first 
intended to grow so voluminous, but when the material 
included in it is considered it is not surprising that it 
should have covered some four thousand pages. The 
present volume deals with the Moderns and Conrad 
receives an adequate seétion of the book with one 
hundred pages. Dr. Baker dwells on the faé that he is 
the solitary instance of a foreigner writing works of 
genius in English. Kipling is the next to receive the 
author's attention. ‘‘ He achieved at a blow,” says 
Dr. Baker, ‘‘ both popularity and literary prestige ; the 
public were simply told by the reviewers why and how 
rightly they had been thrilled. He was at once a classic 
and a ‘ bestseller '’—something unexampled in an age 
when there is a gulf of no small dimensions between 
the well-regulated standards of the critic and impulsive 
appreciation by the crowd.”” Amongst the Scots group 
Barric is dismissed somewhat cursorily as the sole 
humorist who counted in it. Only a compara- 
tively short seétion is devoted to women novelists, 
amongst whom Katherine Mansticld rightly deserves 
the foremost place. Arnold Bennett, Galsworthy and 
D. H. Lawrence complete the gallery. We feel that 
Dr. Baker has omitted other important authors, 
sufficient to produce another two volumes on modern 
writers, but such an addition might no doubt be 
regarded as a superabundance of good things. 
BiacuFrorp (G.) and Granr (R. H.) Crafts- 

manship in Wood. Ulus. Warne. 7s. 6d. 
net. 

On its particular subjeét this work may be regarded 
as one of the most practical and helpful of its kind, the 
illustrative material alone being worth the low cost of 
the volume. In these days when hobbies are required 
to he of the useful and not the extravagant kind, many 
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might do worse than turn to the making of the house- 
hold objeéts here described. One seétion deals with 
such items as a bread board, clothes horse, pastry board, 
rolling pins, etc.; another, more ambitiously, with 
bookcases, tables and other simple articles of furniture. 
Tools, materials and methods are all given in full, and 
a glossary of the technical terms of carpentry is 
included. A book which may be thoroughly 
recommended. 


Borer (M. Cathcart) Mankind in the Making. 
Illus. Warne. 3s. 6d. net. 
\ useful resumé of the development of life on the 
earth from the Palaeozoic Era to the New Stone Age. 
The illustrations are good. 


Burke (Thomas) Living in 
Allen & Unwin. tos. 6d. net. 
Mr. Burke is always readable, but when he gets 
on to the subjeét of London and especially London of 
Viétorian days he is really eloquent. Bloomsbury is 
not much more than a tag on which to hang many 
interesting reminiscences, but there are also notes on the 
district itself which will interest all true Londoners. 


Eve (A. S.) Rutherford. Being the Life and 
Letters of the Rt. Hon. Lord Rutherford, 
O.M. With a Foreword by Earl Baldwin of 
Bewdley, K.G._ Illus. Cambridge, Uni- 
versity Press. 215s. net. 

The history of the development of Physics during 
the period 1895 to 1937 is very largely the history of 
the experiments and discoveries of Rutherford. The 
poor New Zealand boy from the primary school 
swept his way through the scientific world, making 
some of the most momentous discoveries since the 
time of Newton. Withal he was essentially human and 
the life before us shows his great interests in all that 
affeéts mankind. 

Fry (Roger) Last Leétures. With an Intro- 
duétion by Kenneth Clark. Illus. Cambridge 
University Press. 215. net. 

\s Slade Professor at Cambridge, Roger Fry was 
an official exponent of artistic theory. Luckily for 
Art he was Stronger than his position and his views 
formed many years before in their main outlines simply 
developed on similar lines until a real theory of artistic 
evolution began to emerge. These last le&tures which 
cover the whole ground of ancient and primitive Art, 
are of the highest importance to Students of Art 
generally. They are illustrated with no less than 346 
reproduétions, excellently done. 

Harrrick (A. Painter’s Pilgrimage 
through Fifty Years. Illus. C.U.P. 15s. net. 

There are many entertaining chapters in this 
volume of reminiscences written in that personal key 
which makes them pleasantly readable. There is a 
short account of the famous Julian studio in Paris, pen 
portraits of Van Gogh and Gauguin and a variety of 
material about interesting people in Glasgow and 
London. In 1936 Hartrick held an exhibition of a 


Bloomsbury. 


colleétion of his works in the leéture Hall of Fulham 
Central Library by permission of the Librarian, Mr. 
Creed, and his Committee. Reproduétions of some of 
the author’s sketches and paintings illustrate the work. 
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Isanp (Captain A. P.) The Model Ship- 
builder’s Manual. Illus. Faber. 12s. 6d. net. 

\ really praétical work for the construétors of 
models by a practical man. But his historical notes 
might be amplified. For instance, on p. 285 “a Mr. 
Fulton” is a rather ignorant way of describing Robert 
Fulton who had as much to do with the early develop- 
ment of Steam navigation as any one. 

Knosiock (Edward) Round the Room. An 
Autobiography. Illus. Chapman & Hall. 
12s. 6d. net. 

The author of Aésmet and joint author (with 
\rnold Bennett) of Milestones, has had many adventures 
and many interesting episodes in his career. The story 
of the people he has met and of the people he has 
worked with is well told. 

Ryan (Desmond) The Sword of Light. From 
the Four Masters to Douglas Hyde, 1636- 
1938. Barker. 12s. 6d. net. 

The Story of the rise of the Lrish language from the 
obscurity into which it had fallen. From the Four 
Masters to De Valera it is shown how the vernacular 
language spread and became cqual to English in the 
administration of Eire. 

Sanvers (F. D., Editor) British Book Trade 
Organisation: A Report on the Work of 
the Joint Committee. With an Introduétion 
by Stanley Unwin. Allen & Unwin. 6s. net. 

The Joint Committee of the Publishers’ Associa- 
tion and the Associated Booksellers was appointed in 
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1926 to survey the organisation of the British Book 
Trade. This volume includes the various reports of the 
Committee and notes on the results to the trade of their 
proposals. It contains some very interesting matter 
which would have been made much more readable had 
not the cross-headings been relegated to the margins. 
In the bibliographical seétion, “‘ Trade Tools,” several 
paragraphs begin, “This is,’’ and until it is seen that 
there is a title in the margin it might easily be taken to 
refer to the preceding parayraph. 


FICTION. 


Crorr-Crooxe (Rupert) Same Way Home. 
Jatrolds. 8s. 6d. net. 

A clever psychological story of family life. The 
son, Geoffrey, allows a woman who is his mistress to 
come to his home, and in a game Strangles her, half 
accidentally and yet with murder in his heart. He 
wishes to confess, and his twin, Margaret, who suffers 
from religious mania, urges him to admit his guilt. 
The family, however, are chifly concerned in keeping 
Margaret out of the piéture. A somewhat grucsome 
realistic Study of modern people under tragic conditions. 


Dorie (Lynn) The Shake of the Bag. 
Duckworth. 7s. 6d. net. 

A score of short Stories from the pen of an old 
adept at story-telling. The background ts Ireland, and 
there is a good deal of dialeé&t. The author is well-known 
for his early work entitled Ba/lygullion. His characters 
are true to life and very amusing. What more can the 
reader ask for in a blackout ? 

Fraser (Allan) Fiddler’s Doom. 
7s. 6d. net. 

\ thoroughly Scottish story of an old shepherd 
who could play the fiddle or the pipes so bewitchingly 
that he charmed many an ugly happening from his 
rather sad life. The countryside was changing. 
Mechanism was taking the place of art; Alicky, bereft 
of all he holds dear, leaves his loved glen and passes 
into the unknown. 

Jerson (Edgar) The Four Green Fish. 
Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net.. 

The last Story written by an author whose 
Style has generally been amusing and who has 
rarely descended into melodrama. Chinese treasure 
hunting is the subjeét of the Story and Lord Barradine 
appears again and solves the problem. 
Martyn ‘ (Wyndham) Noonday 

Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net. 

Christopher Bond again. This time he discovers 
some dangerous spies and after a very difficult time 
and the usual thrills, he gets out on the right side. 


Weekes (A. R.) Carol and Evelyn. Jenkins. 
7s. 6d. net. 

Wratislaw’s wife, Eva, deserts him when he is in 
trouble having been accused of treason under the 
Official Secrets A&. She leaves him with another man, 
believing him to be guilty, and in utter despair he takes 
his children abroad, believing her to be unfaithful. 
Material here for tragedy, but there are many bright 
spots, since both are innocent. 


Chambers. 


Devils. 


JUVENILE. 


Briccs (Phyllis) The Silent Hunter. Illus. by 
Raymond Sheppard. Blackie. 3s. 6d. net. 

Youngsters will love this book which is full of 
woodland lore, being the story of Tufty, the lynx, and 
Karl, the peasant boy, in the forests of Sweden. 

The Public Librarians who are now making up 
their lists of books for their Children’s Department 
for the Christmas season will certainly require the 
following titles issued by Messrs. Blackie. The books 
are remarkably well turned out in absolutely pre-war 
Style, with good paper, good printing, bright coloured 
jackets and at pre-war prices. The books are illustrated 
with three or four plates printed in black and the authors 
are old favourites. 

BOOKS FOR BOYS. 

Foremost in the running is Percy F. Westerman 
with the following new titles: In Eastern Seas (5s. net) 
is the Story of the S.S. Golden Venture in Japan and 
China; Standish Loses His Man (3s. 6d. net) contains 
further sensational adventures in the Air Police. 
(nother story dealing with the Navy is by Douglas V. 
Duff, entitled Sea Whelps (3s. 6d. net), which contains 
an interesting description of the life of two boys on a 
training ship, their year as midshipmen and finally 
their promotion to Sub-Lieutenants. Another book 
by the same author is Harding and the Screaming Mantle 
(3s. 6d. net) in which our old friend Jack Harding finds 
himself again on the path of adventure in Assyria. 
B. Webster Smith in his Famous Sieges from Troy to Kut 
(3s. 6d. net) describes twelve sieges in a series of 
chapters of hardship, danger and dogged endurance. 
The Golden Hind (2s. 6d. net) by this author contains 
the astounding adventures of Drake’s famous ship. 
L. C. Douthwaite, the author of Corporal of the Mounted 
(2s. 6d. net), is well known for his books on the North 
West, and has produced another equally good of the 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police. Another author 
is Stanley Rogers, who in his A//antic Buccaneers 
(2s. 6d. net) deals with the forerunners of such famous 
men as Blackbeard, Captain Kidd and Sir Henry Morgan. 

BOOKS FOR GIRLS. 

These are equal in produétion to the boys’ books 
and include a new title by Angela Brazil, The School on 
the Moor (3s. 6d. net), a boarding school story of which 
the scenes are mostly set in Cornwall. A Schoolgirl 
from Hollywood (3s. 6d. net), by Catherine M. Christian, 
the Story of a girl who found it difficult to play the 
role of an ordinary schoolgirl after holding a junior 
Stardom in the film world. Prior's Island (3s. 6d. net), 
by Marjorie Taylor, is an adventure Story featuring 
Girl Guides. Dorothy Vicary’s Niece of the Headmiftress 
(3s. 6d. net) tells how Una very nearly becomes a nasty 
little sneak because her aunt is the headmistress, but 
is saved in time by the good intluence of a new member 
of the Staff. 

PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
A.L.A. BULLETIN, September, Oétober, 1939.— 
ANDHRA GRANTHALAYAM, September, 1939.— 
BLACKWELL, Catalogue 452, Autumn Miscellany ; 
Catalogue 453, Orientalia. — THE LIBRARIAN, 
Oétober, 1939. — LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
RECORD, Obétober, 1939. — THE LIBRARY 
JOURNAL, September 15th, O€tober 1st, O€ober 
tsth, 1939.—MORE BOOKS, September, Oétober, 
1939.—WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN, O@., 1939. 
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